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Consolidated  Schools 


The  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Illinois  collected 
and  published  data  re  consolidation  in  1904  at  the  request  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute;  and  E.  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  writes  as  follows  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
bulletin : 

"Letters  were  sent  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union  asking  what  had 
been  done,  if  anything,  and  how  it  had  succeeded.  Opinions  were 
collected  both  from  professional  educators  and  from  farmers  who  had 
experienced  the  workings  of  the  system,  all  from  sources  the  most  di- 
verse. Aside  from  this,  a  trusted  agent  of  the  institution  visited  the 
region  in  Ohio  where  the  system  had  been  longest  in  use,  with  instruc- 
tions to  note  all  the  conditions  found  both  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

"The  investigation  was  begun  and  conducted  without  bias  or  pre- 
viously formed  impressions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits,  advantages 
or  disadvantages,  of  this  method  of  administering  the  school  system. 
As  the  investigation  proceeded,  however,  the  conviction  that  is  inevitable 
to  anyone  who  really  studies  this  question  gradually  forced  itself  upon 
the  consciousness  and,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  reader 
will  detect  its  presence  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  the  time  of  putting 
the  data  in  final  form. 

"It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that  this 
conviction  arose  during  and  by  virtue  of  this  investigation,  and  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  advance;  indeed,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  pre- 
existing opinions,  because  the  writer  had  never  before  given  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  details  of  the  subject." 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  he  says : 

"In  the  further  study  of  this  subject  in  its  application  to  Illinois, 
there  has  quite  unexpectedly  come  to  the  surface  the  surprising  fact  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  as  to  the  impossibility  of  transporting 
pupils  over  "bad  roads,*'  the  facts  are  that  they  are  being  transported 
now  in  large  numbers,  and  have  been  for  years  all  over  the  State,  often 
travelling  as  far  as  seven  miles  and  back  daily  during  a  high  school 
course.  True,  it  is  being  done  at  private  expense  and  often  for  several 
members  of  the  same  family.  But  it  is  done,  and  many  vehicles  follow 
each  other  daily  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  over  all  the 
roads  of  the  State  leading  to  high  schools,  and  it  is  well  within  the  facts 
to  state  that  without  a  doubt  moi'e  Jiorses  are  actually  employed  in  Il- 
linois today  in  transporting  the  older  children  to  village  high  schools, 
ajid  more  Tuiles  are  travelled  than  luould  he  necessary  to  transport  all 
the  children  to  central  schools  if  the  horses  ivere  coupled  together  and 
hitched  to  proper  vehicles. 


I  )|,I'AI.'I   \l  i;.\l      ul-       I'ihlCAl  l<>.\, 


"Ainl  s(i  it  is  tliMt  tlic  r;inii<'i'  iii>t  iiiil\  >u|i|)<»i-|s  liis  <i\vii  sclinul  sys- 
iciiu  Itiii  licc:iiis('  it  i-  iiisiitliciciii  lie  also  hcl]»s  to  siii)j)()rt  tlial  of  his  city 
iiciiililtiirs.  'I'lnis  lir  >ii]i|i()Vis  a  •|oiil)lc  sv.stciii  ot'  schools,  oiie  at  ])ublic 
<'.\|tciis('  aii)i  aiioilicr  at  pfivalc  cost  ;  ami  the  I iviisportation  that  is  in- 
cvihihlc  miller  iiiii/  si/sl(')ii  IIkiI  irill  provide  flood  scJiools  for  country 
rliililreii  id  liHili  seliool  (igc.  he  iiiaiiaucs  in  the  iiKjst  c(»st]y  and  iiicon- 
\('iii('iit  iiiaiiiiri-  thai  conhl  he  (|c\isc(l. 

■■The  (iiicstioii  of  count  r_v  hiji^h  schools  for  count  rv  children  is  the 
laru'cst  issue  hcforc  ihc  farmers  today.  The  conspicuo'iis  lack  of  these 
schools  is  the  weakest  spot  in  the  agficultural  dcvelo])ment  of  the  Amer- 
ican pi'iiple.  ;ind  upon  their  solution  of  this  matter  largely  depends  the 
fiitnri'  of  ihe  aiiricidtural  masses. 

"What  auriculfiire  needs  now  more  than  any  (jthcr  thing'  is  a  sys- 
tem uf  schools  that  educates  country  j^eople  as  successfully  as  city 
schools  educate  city  people;  a  system  that  trains  for  life  and  fits  for  col- 
lege without  destroying  the  home  or  taking  the  child  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  favorajile  conditions  under  which  he  was  born. 

''Good  country  schools  .cannot  be  established  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  Transportation  is  inherent  in  any  effectiv^e  sys- 
tem and  it  is  inevitable.  It  will  surely  go  forward.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  and  manner.  The  largest  element  of  douht  and  danger 
now  is  as  to  what  sort  of  schools  we  shall  have  after  consolidation. 

''Consolidated  country  schools  do  not  mean  annihilated  country 
schools  with  the  children  hauled  away  to  the  nearest  city  to  be  schooled 
on  the  wholesale  plan.  The  thing  that  should  come  out  of  this  is  a  real 
country  school  foi-  country  children,  and  whether  it  is  located  in  a  small 
village,  at  a  crossing  of  the  roads,  or  in  some  picturesque  piece  of  wood- 
land, it  must  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  country  life;  it  must  instil  a 
love  for  country  things,  and  it  must  teach  in  terms  of  a  life  that  the 
country  child  understands. 

'*'J'he  chief  concern  now  is  that  when  consolidation  comes,  as  it 
surely  will,  it  may  result  in  a  system  of  real  country  schools  doing  both 
elementary  and  high  school  work  for  country  children,  serving  them 
acceptably  until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  college,  when — and  not 
before — they  may  well  sleep  under  another  than  a  father's  roof  and  eat 
at  another  than  a  father's  tal)lo. 

'Tn  pioneer  times,  when  population  was  scattered  and  before  men 
had  commenced  to  gather  much  in  cities,  most  of  the  schools  were  coun- 
try schools.  These  were  generally  taught  by  men.  The  teacher  was 
sometimes  ignorant,  it  is  true,  luit  more  often  the  'dominie'  was  the 
local  preacher,  and  very  frequently  indeed  he  was  a  college  student 
bringing  the  then  learning  of  the  world  to  the  common  school,  where  by 
personal  contact,  individual  influence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  he 
became  a  veritable  inspiration.  In  this  way  many  a  statesman,  jurist 
and  journalist  made  his  first  impression  on  some  country  school,  taught 
during  vacation  to  eke  out  expenses. 

''Xow  all  this  is  changed.  With  the  development  of  the  times  and 
the  diversification  of  industries,  the  proportion  of  the  people  living  in 
cities  has  vastlv  increased,  as  it  must  and  should,  and  at  these  centres 
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of  pupulatiun  schools  bave  been  establisbed  tbe  like  of  wbicb  bad  no 
existence  in  pioneer  times.  These  schools  have  been  graded  and  devel- 
oped almost  to  tbe  extent  of  becoming  small  colleges  ;  indeed,  in  the  west 
the  city  high  school,  which  prepares  for  college  as  well  as  for  life,  has 
almost  completely  prevented  the  coming  in  of  the  old-fashioned  academy. 
"Meantime  the  country  school  has  not  developed.  Speaking  rela- 
tively, if  not  absolutely,  it  has  gone  backward,  because  the  old-time 
"good  teacher'  has  gone  to  the  city  and  the  old-time  'good  scholar'  has 
followed  him,  often  taking  the  family  and  their  interests  along  with 
them,  never  to  return,  all  operating  to  sap  the  vitality  of  the  country 
school,  not  only  as  to  attendance  but  as  to  personal  interest  and  financial 
support  as  well.  Thinking  men  have  long  since  discovered  that  if  this 
emigration  to  the  cities  for  higher  education  is  to  continue,  the  country 
as  well  as  its  schools  will  be  sapj^ed  of  its  vitality,  and  this  thought 
has  taken  form  in  tbe  expression  that  'the  country  child  is  entitled  to 
as  good  educational  privileges  as  the  city  child,  and  this  too  without 
breaking  u[)  the  family  home,"  and  that  anything  short  of  this  is  unfair 
to  the  child  and  unprofitable  to  the  community." 


SIZE  AND  COST  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  lifty-five  districts  that  operated 
schools  with  an  enrolment  of  ten  or  less,  the  total  average  being  285.G6 
or  5.19  per  school.  These  districts  spent  $40,34:4.00,  which  means  that 
the  education,  such  as  it  was,  cost  $141.23  per  child,  based  on  the  aver- 
age attendance,  which  is  the  only  basis  on  which  to  judge  of  the  return 
the  school  is  making  its  ratepayers  for  the  money  invested. 

There  were  147  districts  with  an  enrolment  ranging  from  eleven 
to  fifteen,  and  their  total  average  attendance  was  1,061.51  or  7.22  per 
district.  These  schools  cost  $108,959.86  or  $102.64  per  pui)il,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  attendance. 

During  the  same  year  205  districts  operated  with  an  enrolment 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  the  total  average  attendance  being 
1,923.89  or  9.38  per  district,  and  the  total  cost  was  $167,295.30  or 
.95  per  pupil. 


There  were  also  222  districts  in  which  the  enrolment  was  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  and  their  total  average  attendance  was 
2,510.40  or  11.3  per  school.  These  were  operated  at  a  cost  of  $198,- 
S13.77  or  $79.20  per  pupil. 

The  following  fieures  furnish  further  evidence  that  inanv  of  our 
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schools  arc  too  small.  There  were  two  schools  operated  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  year  of  two  or  less;  six  with  an  average  between 
iivo  and  three;  thirteen  with  an  average  between  three  and  four;  thirty- 
five  with  an  average  between  four  and  five;  thirty-nine  with  an  average 
between  five  and  six;  and  seventy-four  with  an  average  bctiucen  six  and 
seven. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  figures  are  those  of  the  City  of  Win- 
nipeg, where  the  cost  per  pupil  was  $33. 5G,  and  this  included  a  full 
collegiate  and  commercial  course,  together  with  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  for  the  children  in  the  grades,  and  school  buildings  as 
fine  and  as  complete  as  any  in  Canada.  Take  also  Virden,  where  the 
children  have  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  institute.  Here  the  average 
cost  was  $37  per  pupil,  and  the  children  living  in  the  country  were  pro- 
vided with  transportation,  this  being  a  consolidated  school  district. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  many  rural  schools  are  costing  from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  to  operate  as  the  town  and  city  schools; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  the  farmers  are  paying  an- 
nually in  addition  for  tuition,  board  and  other  expenses  of  their  chil- 
dren, who  as  non-residents,  seek  a  high  school  education  in  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

Commenting  on  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  Indiana,  the 
township  trustees  of  Tippecance  County  say:  '"There  is  but  one  remedy 
and  that  is  to  collect  the  pupils  together  into  larger  groups  by  means  of 
transportation." 

Comparative  statement  of  attendance  from  the  school  districts  of 
Willow  Heights  and  Silver  Plains  during  the  year  1909 : 


Willow  Heights 


Silver  Plains 


Enrolled  Average 

P.C. 

Enrolled  Average 

P.C. 

January. .    . 

.      10    ..      8.73    .. 

87.3 

20    . .      9.31    . 

46.50 

February 

.      10    . 

9.52    .. 

95.2 

21    . .    15.00    . 

71.4 

March    .  .     . 

.      11    . 

10.04   .. 

91.2 

18    . .    13.55    . 

75.3 

April.     .  .     . 

.      12    . 

10.12    .. 

84.3 

18    . .    14.06    . 

78.1 

May 

.      13    . 

11.15    .  . 

85.8 

18    . .    15.15    . 

84.1 

June 

.      12    . 

9.61    .. 

80.1 

18    . .    15.47    . 

85.9 

August   .  .    . 

.      11    . 

8.94   .. 

81.2 

16    ..    11.88    . 

74.2 

September    . 

.      11    . 

6.47    .. 

58.8 

16    . .    10.23    . 

63.9 

October.  .     . 

.      10    . 

8.36    .  . 

83.6 

1.6    .  .    12 .  52    . 

78.2 

!November     . 

.      10    . 

8.13    .. 

81.3 

17    . .    13.50    . 

79.4 

December .    . 

.      12    . 

9.53    .. 

79.4 

18    ..      7.53    . 

41.8 

\ 
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Macdoxald  School,  Guelph,  Ont. — Teachers  Receiving  Instruction  in 
School  Garden  Work 


Country  Teachers  and   Pupils  Visiting  the   School   Gardens   at  the 
Macdonald  School,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Children  Engaged  ix  Gardening — ^Macdonald  School,  CicELPH,  Oni. 
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The  cliiMi'cii  ti-oiii  Willow  Heights  school  district  have  been  driven 
in  ;i  van  to  tlic  Silver  I'hiins  school  since  the  beginning  of  1907.  Note 
the  ditference  in  attendance  during  winter  months  where  children  are 
traiis|)i)rl('(l  in  a  coinlortalilc  \an. 

I  lie  l\V(i  districts  coniKincd  liirnislicd  a  fair  cnruhiicnl  and  aver- 
auf  attendance,  and  as  a  rcsnit  the  trustees  have  l)een  alile  tn  retain  the 
services  of  the  same  tcacdier  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Jvobcrt  0. 
Marsh,  a  teacher  with  second-class  ])rofessional  standing,  has  taught  at 
Silver  Plains  since  dnlv,  IIMIC. 


\'ii;i)i;x,  danuary  :Mst,  1010. 

Ho.X.   (i.    \l.   (  Ol.DWKLL^ 

Minister  of  Ediirdlidu.  \V Innlprg. 

Sir, — J  ha\-e  the  hoinir  to  present  the  following  report  on  Consoli- 
dation of  Schools: 

The  (diief  educational  ])rol)lem  which  confronts  us  in  Manitoba, 
indeed,  in  all  ( "anada,  today  is  the  problem  of  the  rural  school. 

Numbers  of  men  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  work  in  the 
dome  of  the  educational  edifice.  When  university  chairs  are  vacant, 
there  is  no  lack  of  suitable  men  to  fill  them,  and  university  i)rofessors 
seldom  dii'  antl  never  resign.  Technical  schools,  whether  of  agriculture, 
medicine,  pharmacy  or  education,  whose  students  are  equipped  for  the 
earning  of  immediate  dividends,  pay  suitable  salaries  to  capable  in- 
structors, and  seem  to  have  little  difiiculty  in  retaining  their  services. 
Secondary  schools  generally,  and  city  elementary  systems,  are  well 
staffed  with  professional  teachers,  while  the  general  rise  in  salaries 
has  done  much  to  hold  good  men.  But  we  have  in  Manitoba  today 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  one-roomed  rural  schools,  and  trudging  along 
country  roads  to  attend  them  are  more  than  thirty  thousand  children. 
What  is  being  done  for  this  great  army  of  pupils  ?  What  can  we  do  for 
them  ?  For  they  deserve  an  education  every  whit  as  good  as  the  boys 
and  girls  of  town  or  city. 

Like  Topsy,  the  country  school  has  ''just  growed.''  Hitherto  it 
has  owed  little  to  programme  maker  or  training  school.  Its  problems 
are  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  city  where  training  schools  are 
located  and  where  programme  makers  usually  reside,  and  it  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  left  to  work  out  these  problems  as  best  it  could. 
The  solutions  arrived  at  leave  mu(di  to  be  desired. 

Looming  large  in  every  rura'l  school  is  the  i)rolilem  id'  organization. 
One  teacher  must  teach  all  grades.  The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  was  requested  by  the  farmers  of  that  State  to  make 
an  inquii-y  into  the  condition  of  rural  education — a  condition  by  no 
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means  good — and  it  was  the  linding  of  the  commission :  ''That  there  was 
a  minimum  of  efficiency  below  which  a  school  cannot  be  a  good  school, 
and  that  that  minimum  for  a  mixed  population  of  all  ages  was  two 
teachers,  two  rooms,  and  thirty  or  forty  pupils."  A  larger  school  will 
give  a  better  grading,  but  this  minimum  is  the  country  child's  right. 
How  is  he  to  obtain  it  ^ 

Forty  years  ago  the  rural  school  problem  confronted  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  unite 
three  or  four  small  districts,  build  a  central  school,  and  transport  the 
children.  The  plan  was  a  new  one,  and  met  with  ridicule  and  abuse. 
Parents  who  had  cheerfully  permitted  children  to  trudge  two  or  three 
miles  through  mud  and  slush  were  fearful  of  the  discomforts  of  a  van. 
Their  fears  were  not  lessened  by  their  increased  tax  bills.  There  was  a 
loss  of  local  control,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  the  single  kicker  to  drive 
a  good  teacher  from  the  district.  But  slowly  the  idea  made  its  way. 
The  children  liked  it;  they  had  a  better  time  at  school,  they  attended 
regularly,  they  made  progress.  As  early  as  1893  Superintendent  Rock- 
well was  able  to  write:  "For  eighteen  years  we  have  had  the  best  at- 
tendance from  transported  children ;  no  more  sickness  among  them  and 
no  accidents.  The  children  like  the  plan  exceedingly."  From  Massa- 
chusetts the  idea  spread  westward,  and  now  consolidation  is  in  success- 
ful operation  in  more  than  twenty  States. 

In  Canada  the  movement  has  not  been  spontaneous.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  by  Professor  Robertson,  who  was  acting  as  adviser  to 
Sir  William  Macdonald.  Professor  Robertson  had  been  struck  by  the 
excellent  results  obtained  in  the  various  States  where  the  scheme  had 
been  tried  out,  and  in  1902  an  offer  was  made  to  Middleton,  IST.S.,  and 
Kingston,  E'.B.,  whereby  all  excess  of  taxation  over  that  entailed  by  the 
old  system  was  to  be  paid  for  three  years  out  of  the  Macdonald  trust. 
The  offer,  after  some  hesitation,  was  accepted,  and  the  schools  were 
built,  the  one  in  1903,  the  other  in  1904. 

''The  consolidation  of  the  schools  into  one  central  school,"  I  quote 
from  a  report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  London,  England,  "had 
immediately  a  marked  effect  on  enrolment,  on  attendance  and  on  the  age 
at  which  pupils  left.  In  Middleton  in  the  first  term  the  average  daily 
attendance  rose  from  54  per  cent,  to  Y8  per  cent.,  and  in  Kingston  from 
44  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent.  Even  in  the  abnormally  severe  winter  of 
1904-5,  when  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  for  months  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  often  forty  degrees  below  zero,  Kingston  school  was  only 
twice  closed  and  in  no  case  did  attendance  fall  below  50  per  cent.  In 
Kingston  the  enrolment  rose  from  125  to  166,  an  increase  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ardor  of  districts  not  included  in  the  scheme,  since 
twenty  pupils  from  outlying  districts  were  willing  to  board  in  the 
neighborhood,  walk  a  great  distance,  or  otherwise  convey  themselves, 
in  order  to  attend  the  new  school.  Moreover,  many  older  pupils  re- 
turned to  school,  and  among  them  seven  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  'No  clearer  evidence  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Kingston  folk  could  be  furnished  than  the  sight  of  these 
o^rown-up  people  marching  in  file  with  children  and  seated  as  pupils 
in  children's  desks." 
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Model  School  Boys  at  Manual  Training 


Queen's  Valley  School 
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The  same  enthusiasm  characterized  the  work  at  Hillsborough, 
P.E.I. ,  and  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  as  long  as  Sir  William  Macdonald  paid 
the  Mils.  At  Hillsborough  the  enrolment  rose  from  148  to  161,  the 
average  attendance  from  60  per  cent,  to  74  per  cent.  At  Guelph  there 
was  a  corresponding  increase  in  both  enrolment  and  attendance. 

In  every  case  good  teachers  were  employed  and  good  salaries  were 
paid.  A  successful  attempt  was  made  to  enrich  the  curriculum.  Na- 
ture study  and  manual  training  were  provided  for;  each  school  had  an 
excellent  garden.  The  senior  boys  were  instructed  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture, the  girls  received  training  in  sewing  and  cooking  and  several  grades 
of  high  school  work  were  put  on  in  each  school. 

In  Eastern  Canada  the  movement  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly. 
In  jSTova  Scotia  twenty-two  districts  have  some  form  of  consolidation. 
Four  districts  are  in  successful  operation  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
superintendent  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  not  hopeful,  because  con- 
solidation means  increased  expenditure  for  school  purposes.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  in  Ontario  for  the  same  reason.  People  see  the 
advantages,  but  the  tax  bill  bulks  big,  and  all  sorts  of  objections  are 
forthcoming. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  Manitoba.  Seven  years  ago  the 
idea  was  first  mooted,  only  to  meet  with  a  storm  of  ridicule. 
It  was  preposterous.  It  was  all  right  for  a  warm  country, 
but  the  children  would  freeze  to  death  in  vans.  Popula- 
tion was  too  sparse.  Educators,  the  most  conservative  of 
men,  looked  in  mild-eyed  amazement  on  the  idea.  It  was  first  adopted 
in  Virden  in  1905,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Hon. 
J.  H.  Agnew  and  Col.  E.  A.  C.  Hosmer.  The  pupils  from  an  adjacent 
rural  district  were  transported  to  the  town,  and  soon  the  teachers  re- 
ported that  they  were  the  most  regular  attendants.  Holland  followed 
suit,  and  there- the  attendance  in  the  whole  district  rose  from  51  per 
cent,  to  76  per  cent.,  and  in  1909  Mr.  Ross,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
was  able  to  report  that  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  district  was  en- 
rolled on  the  registers. 

During  the  past  five  years  public  sentiment  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete change.  The  demand  for  information  on  the  subject  became  so 
great  that  in  the  spring  of  1909  the  writer  was  drafted  from  his  inspec- 
toral division  in  order  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Meetings 
have  been  held  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Province,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  were  well  attended  by  men  and  women,  who  appeared  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  questions  under  discussion. 

Besides  Virden  and  Holland,  the  pioneer  schools  in  the  movement, 
children  are  being  transported  in  the  districts  of  Melita,  Dauphin, 
Eagleton  and  St.  Patrick.  Consolidation  has  also  been  eft'ected  at 
Miniota,  Elphinstone,  Starbuck,  Sperling,  Teulon,  Sulphur  Creek, 
Brigden,  Gilbert  Plains  and  Snowflake.  In  these  districts  transporta- 
tion is  being  arranged,  and  in  some  cases  buildings  are  being  erected. 
At  Starbuck  a  ten-acre  site  has  been  procured,  and  at  Sperling  a  five- 
acre  site,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  erect  modern  four- 
roomed  buildings. 
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Iltil  progress  almie'  this  line  iiuhI  ]icccs>iirilv  he  slow.  I  ln'  pcdplc 
must  bo  educatcil.  A  ciiiiiitiiigii  dI"  |iultlicity  must  be  carried  on.  The 
advantages  must  be  made  a|)j)areiit  \o  all,  and  this  takes  tiuie.  Here 
we  have  no  ^Maedomdd  nuinna  to  assist  us.  We  must  depend  solely  upon 
our  people.  Perhajis  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  briefly,  as  I 
ha\'c  found  them,  the  advantages  of  the  scheme. 

^^'herever  it  has  been  hied,  consolidation  has  meant  the  employing 
of  b(iter  teachers.  Goo<l  teachers  gravitate  towards  larger  schools, 
lender  present  conditions  a  teacher  is  willing  to  do  harder  work  in  a 
i!,ra«led  school  for  a  lower  salary  than  she  can  earn  in  a  rural  school;  for 
the  larger  school  brings  com])anionship,  and  none  but  the  young  teacher 
knoAvs  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  school  house  after  four  o'clock.  The 
larger  life  of  the  bigger  school  makes  it  possible  to  retain  these  teachers 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  How  many  trustees  stop  to  count  the  cost  of 
changing  teachers '(  AVhat  bank,  what  railway,  what  business  concern 
could  succeed  if  the  management  were  changed  every  six  months  or 
year  ?  It  is  true  that  in  these  institutions  jn'operty  interests  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  for  their  protection ;  but  the  interests 
of  even  the  children  should  be  worth  some  consideration. 

Then  the  number  .of  teachers  makes  possible  some  degree  of  special- 
ization. In  some  districts  it  is  the  custom  to  ask  the  overworked  teacher 
to  do  third  class  work,  because  some  school-compelling  trustee  or  rate- 
])ayer  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  his  daughter  away. 
The  work  is  done,  but  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  children  in  the 
lower  grades.  If  graft  is  the  exploiting  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,  then  the  teaching  of  third  class  work  in  the  average  rural  school 
comes  under  this  heading,  and  the  graft  is  not  the  less  mean  because 
those  who  suffer  are  helpless  children.  The  duty  of  the  elementary 
school  is  .,o  the  lower  grade.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  senior  work 
can  be  done  in  a  one-roomed  school,  but  these  cases  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Some  ])rovision,  however,  should  be  made  for  the  older  pupils. 
To  say  this  is  merely  to  state  one  phase  of  the  proposition  that  the 
country  child  is  entitled  to  just  as  good  an  education  as  the  child  in  town 
or  city.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  years  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  the  years  of  addlescence,  are  very  precious.  This  is  the  time  of 
greatest  development,  and  the  graded  consolidated  school  is  able  to  pro- 
vide a  specialist  for  junior  grades  and  a  capable,  competent  teacher  for 
the  seniors.    There  are  advantages  for  all :  none  labors  under  a  disability. 

The  central  school  is  a  bigger  school.  It  is  worth  while  to  care  for 
it  properly.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  country  schools  on  winter 
mornings ;  frequently  it  is  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o  clock  before  the  chil- 
dren can  really  get  down  to  work,  and  even  then  the  floor  is  freezing 
cold.  The  larger  school,  with  a  regularly  employed  caretaker,  elimin- 
ates this  waste.  Consolidation  means  better  e(piipment  at  less  cost,  for 
needless  duplication  of  maps,  charts,  globes  and  library  books  is  avoid- 
ed. 

But  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  the 
system  is  not  the  specialization  which  it  makes  possible,  with  a  primary 
teacher  for  the  junior  grades  and  a  first-class  professional  who  can  de- 
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vote  bis  whole  time  to  the  seniors ;  it  is  not  the  better  educational  plant 
with  comfortable  and  hygienic  surroundings  for  the  children ;  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact — a  fact  borne  out  wherever  children  are  trans- 
ported to  and  from  the  school — that  the  attendance  is  greatly  increased 
and  is  very  much  more  regular.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
notable  improvement  in  this  regard  in  the  case  of  the  Macdonald  schools. 
These  instances  might  be  multiplied. 

The  pupils  of  Maple  school  district  are  transported  to  Gladstone 
school.  Below  is  given  a  summary  of  enrolment  and  attendance  during 
the  vear  1909 : 


g    :s    5'     I     1^     §     f    I     J  ^' 

Enrolled    ....9         8-9  98  8  T  7  6      6 

Average  att.    ..7.26     8     7.1S     8.12     7.68     7.12     5.43     6.17     6     6 

One  wonders  how  many  schools,  rural  or  urban,  can  show  a  record 
nearly  as  good.  It  is  worth  while  noting  the  average  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February  an-d  March. 

Last  February  the  trustees  of  McKinley  school  district  made  a 
bargain  with  the  school  board  of  Brigden,  the  adjoining  district.  Brig- 
den  school  was  to  be  kept  in  operation.  The  children  from  McKinley 
district  were  to  be  transported  to  and  from  the  Brigden  school  in  a  van 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  In  ISTovember  I  visited  the  districts  with 
Inspector  Campbell.  We  compared  the  registers,  which  showed  the 
following  statement : 

Brigden   S.D.  McKinley   S.D. 

JSFo  transportation ;  pu-  Transportation ;  pupils 
pils  attending  the  home  taken  from  their  homes 
school.  to   school    in    adjoining 

district. 

Enrolled     A\T'rage  Enrolled     Average 

Mandi 14      ..      11.39  10      .  .        9.43 

April School  cIoscmI  most  of  the  month,  teacher  sick. 

Mav 12      ..        7.00  12      ..      10.37 


June 14  .  .  6.9  12 

August 8  .  .  5 .  47  9 

September 10  .  .  3.78  9 

October 12  .  .  4.:.S  12 


9.45 

8.23 
8 .  76 
9.97 


The  van  drivci-  and  the  teacher  reporhMl  thai  any  fnlliiiii  <>I1  in  'he 
McKinley  attendance  was  due  to  illness. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied,  and  each  tells  llic  same  .story. 
Transportation  means  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  school  efficiency  from 
the  attendance  standpoint   alone.      There   are  other  minor   advantages 
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to  be  ]iuted,  sucli  us  liie  cblabJisliiug  (jl'  rural  mail  tU-livcry  —the  children 
get  tlio  family  mail  at  noon  and  take  it  home  with  them  at  night,  the 
consequent  rise  in  land  values  and  the  resulting  movement  for  better 
roads,  but  the  three  chief  benefits  should  be  pondered. 

A  report  from  the  trustees  of  the  St.  Patrick  consolidated  school, 
compiled  by  ]\Ir.  Lucien  Guillot,  showing  the  working  of  the  system  in 
a  purely  rural  district,  is  appended. 

Of  course  there  are  drawbacks  to  be  considered.  Our  winters  are 
long  and  cold.  The  roads  are  often  none  too  good.  The  taxes  will  be 
raised.  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  greatest,  and  it  translates  itself  into 
many  and  various  objections,  but  the  movement  will  grow.  There  are 
at  least  one  hundred  localities  in  the  Province  where  consolidation  is  at 
the  present  time  eminently  feasible  and  desirable,  and  with  increase  of 
population  many  more  points  will  be  available.  Country  life  will,  in  the 
future,  be  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged.  The  farmers  of  Manitoba 
are  coming  into  their  own,  and  in  equipping  their  children  for  a  wider 
larger  life,  the  consolidated  school  will  play  no  unimportant  part. 

In  concluding  this,  my  last  report  to  the  Department,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  various  inspectors  for  their  very  cordial  co-operation  in  a 
somewhat  uphill  task,  the  Deputy-Minister  for  his  kindly  assistance  and 
unfailing  courtesy,  and  yourself  for  the  hearty  sympathy  which  you 
have  always  shown  towards  the  work,  and  the  time  and  energy  which 
you  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  to  spend  in  carrying  on  that  cam- 
paign of  publicity  upon  which  the  success  of  the  movement  depends. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir.  your  obedient  servant, 

ClIAULES  K.    Xi;\\(()M  1!1-:. 


Children  of  Elgin  S.D.  Prki'aring  a  Meal  riuni  the  School  Garden 


Consolidated  Schools. 
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Starbuck  Consolidated  School 

The  new  consolidated  school  at  Starbuck  was  formally  opened  on 
Friday,  the  18th  instant,  by  the  Hon.  G.  K.  Coldwell,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, This  district  comprises  some  5914  sections  of  land,  and  includes 
also  the  Village  of  Starbuck.  Twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  is  considered 
a  fair  average  value  for  the  lands  in  the  district,  and  they  are  assessed 
at  $4.00  an  acre,  the  total  assessment  being  $165,300. 


Debentures  have  been  issued  for  $12,000,  and  a  fine  new  solid 
brick  school  on  a  stone  foundation  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $i5,- 
300 :  this  amount  does  not  include  anything  for  furnishing.  The  build- 
ing contains  four  rooms  and  a  basement,  a  science  laboratory  and  li- 
brary, and  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Pease,  Waldon  hot  air  system, 
which  cost  $1,000.     Provision  has  been  made  for  indoor  closets,  and  a 
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pump  has  ])eeji  placed  in  hotli  the  bovs'  and  girls'  })la_vnM)ins  in  the 
basement.  Sanitarv  bubbling  fountains  are  to  be  attached  to  the  pumps, 
and  I  he  iinest  of  well  water  has  been  secured. 

The  present  school  ]>o|)iil;iti<)ii  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
years  is  115,  and  the  present  enrolment  is  eighty.  Of  this  number  fifty- 
live  are  transported  to  the  school.  One  van  travels  four  and  a  half 
miles  and  brings  twenty-two  children,  at  a  cost  of  $2.75  per  day,  and 
another  tnivel>  four  and  ii  lialf  mile-  and  brings  seventeen  children, 
most  of  whom  are  in  the  jirincipal's  r(jom,  at  a  cost  of  $2.95  per  rlay. 
One  travels  six  miles  and  brings  eleven  children,  and  another  two  miles, 
bringing  fivo  children.  These  two  are  lun  on  a  mileage  basis  at  pre- 
sent. The  vtins  trave*!  along  the  roiad  nearest  to  the  children's  resi- 
dences. They  cost  $170  each.  They  have  yet  to  be  provided  with 
sleigh  runners,  which  will  be  ati  extra  charge. 

There  are  eight  students  studying  third  class  teachers'  certificate 
work,  and  six  studying  for  entrance  to  the  high  schools,  all  of  whom 
come  from  the  country.  Starbuck  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may 
be  accom])lished  by  any  rural  community  that  really  values  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children.  The  special  tax  in  the  district  this  year  is  $10.80 
per  quarter  section.  It  is  possible  the  district  may  have  to  issue  more 
debentures  for  a  small  amount  to  finish  everything  and  to  put  its  finances 
in  good  shape. 

The  trustees  of  the  district  are  ]\Ir.  Robert  Houston,  Mr.  A.  Meak- 
in  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Stenberg.  This  number  will  be  increased  to  five  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  December.  Great  credit  is  due  the  board,  and  par- 
ticularly their  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Houston,  for  what  has 
been  accomplished. 


Dauphin,  April  21st,  1910. 

Robert  Fletcher,  Esq., 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Winnipeg. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  April  14th,  inquiring  alxait  the 
working  of  the  Dauphin  consolidated  schools  since  Vermillion  school 
district  became  part  of  that  district.  Since  coming  into  force  January, 
1909,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  given  good  satisfaction,  and  although  there 
were  some  little  difficulties  to  overcome,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rate- 
payers would  not  like  to  return  to  the  old  system. 

We  have  two  van  routes,  the  one  on  the  west  side  covering  about 
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nine  miles  coming  to  school  and  is  paid  $3.90  per  trip,  and  takes  about 
two  hours  to  do  it. 

The  other  van  covers  about  eight  miles  and  takes  about  the  same 
time,  and  is  l)aid  $-'>  per  trip. 


A  Dauphin  School  Van 


One  van  is  carrying  at  present  twenty-one  children  iiiid  the  other 


fifteen,  the  former  being  overcrowded. 


We  have  had  some  trouble  on  one  of  the  routes  in  getting  a  reliable 
driver,  and  the  teams  have  been  too  light  for  the  work.     One  van  never 
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raissfMl  ;i  (lay  duriiii;  the  first  vcar,  and  very  few  days  were  missed  on  ac- 
count of  cold  W(  atlicr,  l>ut  a  few  have  been  missed  on  account  of  muddy 
roads.  TJie  cliildren  enjoy  it,  and  ])refer  it  to  the  ohl  way  of  getting  to 
scho<  >1 . 

Teams, to  be  al)le  for  that  work,  on  all  kiiids  of  roads,  should  weigh 
at  least  2,r)00  lbs.  1  am  unable  to  say  at  present  how  much  more  it  costs 
us,  bill  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  getting  good  value  for  the  mon(;y, 
as  the  children  learn  so  much  better. 

During  the  last  year  that  Vermillion  school  was  open,  the  average 
attendance  was  ten,  and  at  present  the  vans  are  carrying  thirty-five,  but 
the  average  for  the  past  six  months  was  less  than  that. 

Children  take  more  interest  in  their  work  and  seem  more  anxious 
to  go  to  school,  and  when  one  considers  the  magnificent  schools  and 
equipment  that  we  have  in  Dauphin,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

If  there  are  any  drawbacks  to  consolidated  schools,^!  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  As  regards  transportation,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  and  good  average  roads. 


Yours  very  sincerely. 


G.  Strang. 


DOBBY.N     8.D.    IS    L'OXSOl.IDATKL)     Willi     .MkLITA 
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Tji.ston,  .May  14tli.  11»1(). 

IJ.  1  I.KTCIIKR,  Esq.. 

Pi/iiil  1/  M niislcr  of  Fjdiiratiou .  \V iinil /i<'fi. 

Dfiir  Sir.  ^'..iir>  \i<  liaml  re  cost  of  rnnisjx.rlat imi  in  Eagleton 
sc'lioul  (listi'ict  JSO.  II. "IT.  I^asl  year  \vc  jiaid  each  \aii  .$l\<)(»  pr-r  day, 
but  had  only  twn  riiiiiiiiii:  for  a  while. 

Thiti  yi-ar  oiir  liii-ce  \aiis  are  each  c(..sliii<;-  us  $L'.:ir»  per  day.  Two 
of  theiu  are  driven  liy  larg-o  l)oys  atteu«liu_ii-  school.  They  each  travel 
al)out  ten  uiiles,  five  each  way.  I'lio  other  van  is  driven  by  a  liveryman 
here,  five  and  a  half  miles  each  way,  but  as  he  has  to  go  out  for  the 
children,  he  has  to  travel  twenty-two  miles  pei-  day  for  $2.25,  and  we 
jn-obably  will  soon  have  to  pay  more.  We  exjx'ct  that  in  a  couple  of 
years  the  cost  will  be  much  greater,  as  we  shall  luive  to  put  on  more 
vans.  We  believe  ihe  childi'en  attend  juore  regnlarl\-  than  in  the  oi'din- 
ary  rural  school. 

]lo]iing  T  have  gi\en  the  ])articidars  you  desire.  I  renuiiu. 

Vours,  etc.. 


M.  W.  Ta.mes^ 

Secretarv-Treasurer. 


]\fiAj(>TA,  A])ril  24th.  Ililt). 

Jl.  Fi.KTCiiEK^  Esq., 

Drpyty  Ministc)'  of  Juliirdtiou,'  Winnipeg. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  must  apologise  for  not  answering  yours  of  the  4th 
inst.  sooner,  but  1  have  been  on  the  sick  list  for  quite  a  while  and  have 
not  felt  like  doing  anything.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  con- 
solidated scheme  in  our  district,  I  must  say  that  without  a  single  excep- 
tion all  the  ratei^ayers  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  and  consider  it 
the  only  way  for  educating  little  ones  from  the  niial  districts.  We 
started  our  van  just  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  imjiossible  for 
little  ones  to  have  gone  even  a  mile  to  school  unless  their  ])arents  drove 
them,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  trails;  it  was  just  at  the  break-up,  but 
the  van  never  missed  a  single  trip,  and  the  little  ones  have  not  missed 
a  <  I  ay's  schooling  since  it  started.  It  is  a  little  more  expensive  actually^ 
but  the  expense  is  overbalanced  by  the  extra  and  regular  education,  and 
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not  that  alone — parents  are  quite  at  rest,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  children, 
j)rovided,  of  course,  the  van-driver  is  a  trustworthy  man ;  and  they  also 
know  that  the  children  are  not  going  to  get  their  feet  and  clothes  wet  if 
it  comes  on  a  rain  storm,  as  is  often  the  case  in  rural  school  districts. 
It  also  teaches  the  children  to  be  prompt  and  punctual,  as  they  know  the 
driver  will  not  wait  for  them.  I  might  state  that  this  is  not  my  own 
opinion  of  consolidation,  but  of  all  the  parents  in  the  district  who  are 
sending  children  to  school.  I  heard  a  comparison  a  day  or  two  sinc(> 
by  one  who  was  at  iirst  opposed  to  the  scheme.  His  words,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  were:  "The  old  rural  school  is  to  the  new  scheme  as  an 
old  Eed  river  cart  is  to  an  up-to-date  auto."  ISTot  knowing  a  Red  river 
cart  except  by  hearsay,  I  presume  the  rural  school  and  cart  both  answer- 
ed their  jmrpose  in  their  day.     Trusting  this  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 


I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

.      W.  E.  Wareeiv^ 

Trustee  Sarahville^Consolidated  S.D. 


ViKDE^^  Ma^.,  April  19th,  1910. 

HOX.   G.   E.   COLDWELL^ 

Minister  of  Education.  Winnipeg. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  ])leasure  in  responding  to  your  request  for  a 
report  on  the  working  of  consolidation  in  the  school  district  of  Virden, 
Iso.  144,  and  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  board,  through  myself 
as  chairman,  on  the  results  that  have  accrued  since  it  has  been  brought 
into  operation. 

We,  along  with  Holland  school  district,  have  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  for  Centralization,  and  our 
four' years' '  experience  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  desirability  and  feas- 
ibility of  the  scheme.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  early  in  1905,  and 
was  brought  to  successful  accomplishment  in  January,  1906.  The  late 
Hon.  J.  H.  Agnew,  for  many  years  secretary-treasurer  of  the  district, 
was  largely  instrumental  in  having  the  system  adopted  and  carried  into 
practical  effect.  The  school  district  as  at  present  constituted  comprises 
the  whole  of  township  10,  range  26,  except  the  north  half  of  section  19, 
the  north-west  quarter  of  section  29,  and  the  whole  of  sections  30,  31  and 
32.  The  Town  of  Virden,  where  the  school  is  situated,  is  fairly  cen- 
trally located,  being  composed  of  section  22,  and  containing,  therefore, 
as  at  present  incorporated,  640  acres.  The  Shane  district,  composed  of 
sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  16,  17,  18  and  20,  was  organized  in  1905. 
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This  is  the  district  which  consolidated  with  Virden  immediately  after 
organization,  and  whose  school  children  are  daily  being  transported  to 
and  from  the  Virden  school  in  the  Town  of  Virden  on  each  and  every 
school  day  throughout  the  year.  Only  one  van  so  far  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  except  during  the  month  of  March  in  this  year,  when  the 
exce])tionalIy  bad  roads  necessitated  another  conveyance,  and  a  three- 
seated  democrat  was  sent  out  during  the  eighteen  school  days  of  the 
month.  The  van  was  built  in  Winnipeg  at  a  cost  of  $300,  the  Govern- 
ment generously  defraying  this  expense,  and  also  making  a  further  grant 
of  $200  to  cover  the  initial  outlay.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  eighteen 
children,  but  this  is  frequently  overtaxed,  and  as  many  as  twenty-four 
have  been  carried  in  it  at  one  time.  The  length  of  the  route  at  present 
is  seven  miles,  and  the  direction  west  and  south.  Formerly  the  route 
covered  nine  miles,  and  this  will  probably  have  to  be  resumed  very  short- 
ly, as  new  children  of  school  age  have  moved  into  the  south-western 
part  of  the  district  and  are  asking  for  van  accommodation.  In  the  win- 
ter it  has  been  found  prudent  and  desirable  to  abandon  the  van  as  a 
conveyance,  when  runners  are  necessary,  and  to  use  bob-sleighs  and  a 
double  box,  with  lots  of  hay  in  the  bottom  and  an  ample  supply  of 
robes.  A  contract  was  made  with  a  liveryman  when  the  system  was  first 
put  into  effect  in  1900,  to  supply  a  team  and  driver  for  the  two  trips, 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  $2.50  per  day,  making  about  $50  a  month. 
This  is  still  the  price  paid,  and  is  about  as  reasonable  as  could  be  ex- 
pected for  faithful  and  efficient  service.  I  think  not  one  day  has  been 
missed  by  the  van  in  any  kind  of  weather  since  it  started  to  convey  the 
Shane  school  children  to  the  Virden  school;  at  least,  I  cannot  recall  a 
day  when  it  did  not  go  out,  and  certainly,  if  there  were  any  missed,  they 
were  very  few. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  various  grades  in  the  school 
is  twenty-nine,  and  has  been  as  high  as  thirty-two.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  past  three  months — and  it  must  be  remembered  these  are 
winter  months  and  the  most  severe  of  the  year — was  twenty.  I  have 
made  careful  inquiry  from  Shane  residents  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  know,  if  any  children  of  school  age  are  not  attending,  and  I  cannot 
learn  of  more  than  two  or  three,  and  these,  I  understand,  are  to  start  at 
once. 

I  am  in  my  fourth  year  on  the  board,  and  on  account  of  being 
chairman,  probably,  and  also  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  I  am  easily 
accessible  in  my  office  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  most  of  the  grievances 
and  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  personally.  I  am  competent, 
therefore,  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  running  of  the  machinery 
and  of  the  amount  of  lubrication  that  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the 
several  parts  in  smooth  condition.  There  is  no  doubt  there  has  been 
some  friction,  especially  regarding  transportation,  but  we  have  met 
every  grievance  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  where  possible  applied  a 
remedy  at  once,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  always  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  aggrieved. 

In  1905  we  purchased  a  spacious  school  site  of  about  three  acres 
in  a  central  and  desirable  location,  and  erected  thereon  an  eight-roomed 
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brick  school,  which  it  was  thought  would  provide  ample  accommodation 
for  years  to  come.  Previous  to  that  we  were  using  a  four-roomed  stone 
btiilding  erected  in  1892,  and  unfortunately  very  poorly  constructed 
and  imperfectly  lighted,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  entirely 
for  school  purposes,  and  it  is  now  rented  for  a  nominal  sum  for  an  im- 
migration hall.  This  building,  and  also  a  small  one-storey,  two-roomed 
stone  school,  stand  on  grounds  comprising  only  a  few  lots,  which  are  in- 
adequate for  a  building  site  such  as  we  are  now  needing. 

Our  school  population  has  grown  most  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years, 
for  while  in  1906  we  were  able  to  house  all  our  pupils  in  the  new  eight- 
roomed  school,  in  1908  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  room  in  the  small 
stone  building  above  referred  to,  and  in  1909  we  had  to  equip  and  open 
the  second  room  there.  This  took  the  junior  grades,  one  and  two,  and 
we  thought  would  relieve  the  pressure  for  years.  Now  we  find  we  are 
again  confronted  with  over-crowded  rooms,  and  constantly  increasing 
applications  for  admission  from  new  pupils.  In  these  circumstances 
the  board  has  decided  to  purchase  a  new  site,  and  to  erect  a  building 
to  be  used  as  a  collegiate  institute,  provided,  of  course,  the  ratepayers 
approve  the  proposition,  as  they  will  be  asked  to  do  shortly,  when  a  by- 
law to  issue  debentures  and  borrow  the  funds  is  submitted  for  their 
vote. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  rural  portion  of  the  school  district 
in  the  Municipality  of  Wallace,  including  the  Shane  district  now  con- 
solidated, has  immeasurably  better  school  facilities  under  the  present 
arrangement  than  if  separated  from  the  town  with  small  imgraded 
schools  of  their  own.  The  cost,  considering  these  advantages,  does  not 
largely  exceed  the  amount  required  to  maintain  rural  schools  in  small 
districts ;  and  now  that  the  ratepayers  have  tested  the  consolidated  sys- 
tem, they  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  order,  I  believe,  on  any  account. 

In  conclusion  I  might  express  my  personal  conviction  that  the  suc- 
cess of  consolidation  will  always  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
portation service.  This  is  the  heavy  expense  in  connection  with  the 
system,  and  frugal  or  penurious  trustees  might  seriously  impair  its 
advantageous  operation  by  too  strict  a  policy  of  economy.  In  our  own 
case,  I  believe  we  shall  have  to  face  a  larger  expenditure  in  this  con- 
nection, especially  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  van  routes  must  be 
shortened  if  we  are  to  ensure  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children. 

I  hope  to  see  the  consolidated  movement  take  root  and  flourish 
throughout  the  Province,  and  certainly  with  the  fostering  care  bestowed 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  it  should  prosper  wherever  inaugur- 
ated. Your  own  untiring  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  Deputy 
Minister's  as  well,  should  bear  abundant  fruit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


Henry  J.  Pugk, 
Chairman  Virdcn  School  Board. 
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HoAiEwooi)^  Man. 
J3.  J.  II ALEs^  Esq., 

Portage  la  l^rairic.  .Man. 

Dear  Sir, — i  may  say  that  before  eoiisolidaliun  the  old  School 
District  of  Brigden,  of  which  I  have  been  a  trustee  for  several  years, 
comprised  some  fourteen  sections  of  land,  which  was  latterly  cut  do\vn 
to  twelve  sections,  with  some  four  to  eight  children  attending  the 
school.  This  seemed  like  throwing  money  iiway,  as  teachers  had  no 
interest  in  teaching  such  a  school,  and  would  stay  for  a  short  term  only, 
because  the  attendance  was  so  poor.  If  the  weather  was  a  little  bad, 
there  was  an  excuse  foi-  the  children  to  stoji  at  home,  and  there  was  no 
competition  for  the  children  at  the  school. 

The  McKinley  children  had  no  school,  as  theirs  was  a  new- district, 
formed  out  of  several  others,  and  the  trustees  proposed  to  send  their 
children  to  Brigden  School  as  an  experiment  to  see  if  it  was  possible 
to  transport  them  satisfactorily,  before  they  would  decide  whether  to 
build  or  consolidate  with  us.  They  transported  them  for  one  year, 
and  decided  it  would  work  alright.  When  the  year  was  up  we  found 
by  the  register  that  the  pupils  from  the  McKinley  district  drawn  in 
vans  had  an  attendance  of  nearly  95  per  cent.,  where  the  children  from 
Brigden  School  who  walked  to  school  had  an  attendance  of  about  46 
per  cent.  We  thought  it  was  a  paying  proposition  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  children  by  drawing  them  in  vans,  so  we  consolidated  and 
intend  building  a  new  school  in  the  early  summer.  There  is  now  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  children  to  go  to  school,  and  there  is  more  com- 
petition in  the  classes.  Thert^  is  no  tired  feeling  when  the  children 
come  home,  no  mud  or  snow  to  wade  through,  and  the  children  are 
able  to  do  their  home-work  at  nights.  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  all 
right  if  we  all  work  together  to  overcome  the  little  difficulties  which 
may  arise. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Woods, 
Sec.-Treas.,  Brigdenly  S.D.  ]^o.  497,  Homewood,  Man. 
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Table  giving  information  regarding  conveyance  of  children 
in  consolidated  schools  : 


District 


■-a 


P 


bn 

f5 

M 

r;J 

Ph 

'  O 

-M 

'TS 

o 

o 

r^) 

tH 

g 

OS 

o    © 


Holland four  for  $600 .  00 

Darlingford   ..   three  for  670.00 
Sperling  .  .  complete  with 

sleighs,   each  195,00 

Brigdenly waggon  100 .  00 

sleigh  28.35 

Elphinstone 800.00 

Brickburn    .  .    three    for  500 .  00 

Dauphin,  .with  sleighs,  ea  212  .  50 
Sarahville 

with  sleighs,  ea  155 .  00 

St.  Patrick 250.00 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


No 
'No 

No 
Yest 

Yes* 

No 
No 

No 
No 


0 
0 

0 

2 

2 


0 
3t 


6  miles 

5  or  6  miles 

5  miles 

6  miles 

10  miles 
8  miles 

8  miles 

9  miles 

6  or  7  miles 


:}:Soapstone  footwarmers.     *Footwarmers.    **Not  answered.     fNo. 
1  van,  0 ;  No.  2  van,  3. 
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Depaktaiknt  of  Education, 


Table  showing  attendance  of  pupils  in  consolidated  schools 

betVA/een  the  ages  or  6  and  16  inclusive,  and  living 

one  mile  or  more  from  school ; 


No.  in 
district 

1— 1 

d 

Si 

^1 

Poreontage  of 
enrolment 

Pupils  doing 
Entrance 
work 

Pupils  doing 

High  School 

work 

District 

d 

1 

CO 

d 

{25 

CO 

o 

fee 

<1 

Holland   ..    .. 

63 

63 

56 

88.8 

88.8 

3 

13,  14,  16 

12 

1—13  yrs. 
1—13  yrs. 

JJriekburu 

57 

57 

45 

78.94 

78.94 

4 

av'ge.    13 

6 

6—14  yrs. 
3—15  yrs. 
2—16  yrs. 
av'ge .     14 

Brigdenly    .  .  . 
Sarahville    .  .  . 

25 
14 

22 
13 

20 
12.5 

80 
90 

90.09 
96.3 

2 
1 

0 
0 

Darlingford  .  . 

48 

47 

47 

97.9 

100 

11 

1—13  yrs 
5 — 14  yrs 
2 — 15  yrs 

6 

1—12  yrs. 
1—13  yrs. 
1 — 15  yrs. 

St.  Patrick   .  . 

18 

18 

17.4 

95 

95 

0 

1—16  yrs 
2— 17  yrs 

0 

2—16  yrs. 
1—19  yrs. 

School  Garden — Elgin  S.D.,  near  Stratiiclaiu 
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Table  showing  length  of  van  routes  and  cost 


Name  of  District         Route 


Length 


No. 

Cbildrn 


Cost 


Darlingford A 

B 

C 

Dauphin A 

B 

Eagleton A 

B 

C 

Elphinstone A 

B 

Gilbert  Plains    ....  A 

..    ..  B 

.  .    .  .  C 

Holland A 

B 

C 

D 

McKinley A 

Melita    .' A 

B 

Sperling A 

B 

C 

Starbuck  A 

B 

C 

D 

St.  Andrews A 

St.  Patrick A 

"      B 

Teulon A 

B 

C 

Virden .  A 


51/^  miles 
4^  miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
oy2  miles 
81/2  miles 
5  miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
8  miles 
QY2  miles 

5  miles 
7  miles 
■ii/2  miles 
4 1/2  miles 

6  m  iles 

2  miles 
4  miles 
SY2  miles 
G  miles 
31^  miles 

3  miles 
2^/2  miles 

7  miles 


4 
9 
8 
5 
5 
.^.1 


18 
11 

7 
21 
15 
18 
18 
18 

8 
11 
19 
19 
19 
17 
22 
12 
20 
20 
13 
13 
12 
19 
18 
22 
17 
11 

5 
25 

7 
14 

8 

8 

8 
24 


$  2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
3.90 
3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
466.00 
525.00 
383.70 
399.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.75 
2.75 
2.95 


per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 
per  day 


3.50  per  day 
.971/2  " 

1.80  per  day 
375.00  per  vear 
350.00  per  year 
300.00  per  year 

2 . 50  per  day 


Note.— Route  '■'C" — Sperling  District — will  be  2%  miles  after  Jaim- 

ary  1st,  '1911. 
McKinley  will  run  two  vans  after  January  1st,  1911.     At 

present  a  number  of  children  are  conveyed  on  mileage 

basis. 
Starbuck  operates  van  routes  '"C"  and  "'D"  on  mileage  basis  at 

present. 
Note. — Interesting  illustrated  articles  appeared  in  "Parmcrs'  Advocate 

Christmas   Number,"   December,    1910,    and   in   "Nor'- 

West  Farmer,"  July  8th,  1910. 
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"Van  used  in  Cavalier  County,  North  Dakota 


Heated  with  «tovf'  wliicli  costs  six  dollars.     A  patent  locker  prevents  accident,  even 

if  the  van  should  be  overturned.     There  are  no   complaints  here  because  of  cold. 

Sold  by  Marshall  Ardean  Wells  &  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  at  about  five  dollars. 
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RURAL    VEHICLE    HEATER 

A  beater  suitable  for  beating  vans  for  conveying  cbildreu,  and 
largely  used  for  tbat  purpose  in  ISTortb  Dakota,  is  sold  by  Jauney. 
Semple,  Hill  &  Co.,  Minneapolis.  It  bas  cast  iron  linings,  grates,  front 
draft  i^late,  top  and  bottom;  beavy  sbeet  steel  body,  and  is  furnisbed 
witb  a  22  incb  capped  pipe.    It  burns  eitber  bard  or  soft  coal. 

Diameter      Heigbt      Weigbt  Price  F.O.B.  Minn. 

1^0.  575 .9       in.   .  .   17  in.   .  .   25  lbs $3.25 

jSTo.  574 714  in.   .  .   14  in.   .  .   12  lbs $2.40 


ADVANTAGES    OF    CONSOLIDATION 

In  tbe  education  section  at  tbe  Minnesota  State  Fair  tbis  year  was 
a  most  attractive  bootb  fitted  up  by  tbe  Lewiston  consolidated  scbool. 
Tbis  scbool  displayed  tbe  following  placard,  wbicb  sbow^s  very  clearly 
tbe  opinion  beld  on  tbe  matter  of  consolidation : 

Secures  graded  conditions. 
More  time  for  recitations. 
I^umber  of  classes  per  teacber  reduced. 
Higb  scbool  work  added. 
Insures  better  attendance. 
Longer  terms  of  scbool. 
Keeps  older  boys  and  girls  in  scbool. 
Discipline  more  easily  enforced. 
Course  of  study  enlarged  and  enricbed. 
Special  teacbers  may  be  employed. 
Keeps  tbe  boys  on  tbe  farm.     - 
Classes  larger  and  more  interesting. 
Widens  social  life  of  pupils. 
Better  teacbers  employed. 
Teacbers  retained  longer. 
Better  salaries  paid. 
Better  supervision  of  work. 

Buildings  more  comfortably  constructed,  more  comfortable  and 
convenient. 

Better  equipment  for  primary  work. 

Better  and  larger  libraries. 

Reduces  irregular  attendance. 

Eliminates  truancy. 

Eeduces  tardiness  to  tbe  minimum. 

Healtb  of  pu]iils  better  preserved  because  of  rraiisitortatiou. 

Morals  of  pu])ils  ]irotected,  controlled  going  and  coming  to  scbool. 
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I  )rfr{as<s  Hpprrrfjato  cost  or  gives  trrfalcr  (  fficionoy  at  the  same  cost. 

Saves  incidental  expenses. 

Saves  in  sending  i)ii|>ils  a\va\-  to  scIkm*!  and  in  moving  to  town  to 
educate. 

Kvokes  ])ri<le,  interest  and  supjxTt  nn  the  part  of  the  pcojilc  inter- 
C8t*'d  in  tlie  school. 

(Jreater  nsnlts  accomplished  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

I'ctfy  jealousies  interfere  less. 

Course  of  study  made  more  complete. 

Makes  the  farm  the  ideal  place  to  hring  up  children. 

Healthy  rivalry  awakened  through  inspiration  in  numbers. 

Classes  hecome  stronger  and  ])upils  continue  longer  in  school. 

The  riih  and  ilir  \»«>v  have  equal  advantages  in  securing  high- 
-idin..|  education. 

Parents  and,  i-liiMreii  iiioi-e  coiiJcMited  Avith  good  schools  in  country. 

S(dniol  hecomes  social  centre  in  the  community. 

.Mid;es  the  visitation  of  superintendents  more  efficient. 

Enhances  the  value  of  real  estate,  ])ut  the  greatest  gain  is  enrich- 
mi'iit  of  the  lives  of  the  young, 

r.eiier  management  is  secured. 

I  letter  school  officials  secured  by  having  larger  district  to  select 
from. 

School  games  are  made  more  interesting,  adding  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  school  life. 

The  only  means  of  realizing  free  high  schools  for  all  and  accessible 
to  all. 

Consolidated  school  secures  experienced  teachers. 

Close  supervision  improves  efficiency  of  teachers. 

School  gives  value  received  for  amount  expended. 

Ihiildings  better  heated,  better  ventilated  and  supplied  with  appar- 
atus. 

People  are  br(jught  together  more,  creating  a  stronger  community 
feeling. 

Transportation  is  an  advantage,  not  an  objection. 

Accomjianying  the  above  was  a  chart  giving  a  large  number  of  most 
favorable  opinions  of  the  system  as  given  by  various  patro-ns  within  the 
district.  Also  photos  showed  how  a  small  school  farm  was  conducted  in 
connection,  and  products  of  the  manual  training  department  were  dis- 
]iilayed.  A  photo  showed  the  girls'  class  in  cooking  and  the  various  farm 
]iroducts  raised  by  the  boys  at  school  were  put  on  exhibition,  also  sewing 
done  by  the  girls. 

—Nor'-]Vcst  Farmer,  October  20,  1910. 


I'rintcd  by  James  Hooper,  King's  Printer  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
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